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The Colony of Witzwil 


By Hans Kellerhals, Switzerland * 


By taking the railroad for Neuchatel at Berne the traveler comes 
after an hour’s ride out of the hills in a plain as level as southern 
Jersey. Leaving the train at the small town of Ins he reaches 
Witzwil, the prison farm of the canton Berne in about thirty minutes. 
He will enter the prison grounds without noticing it: he rather thinks 
to be on a big farm where the farm buildings are scattered all over 
the grounds and where he hears the rattle of power machinery like on 
an American farm. He will hear some of the men he meets talk 
French, some Swiss German, he will notice a mixture of types and 
yet a uniformity in their clothes so that by and by he knows that he 
is on the prison farm. 


In the nineties of the last century Witzwil has been one big peat 
swamp. A private society was formed which had the aim to cultivate 
the black muck soil thinking that it would be of the same fertility as 
the black soils of Russia. Yet the stockholders suffered one disap- 
pointment after the other and in 1891 the company fell in bankruptcy. 
As the canton of Berne had tried just at that time to take its prison 
out of the capitol city it brought the whole property of about 2000 
acres in order to establish there a prison farm. 


It was operated first as a branch of a nearby situated work- 
house. In 1895 my father, director O. Kellerhals started the work 
with about 50 men. He began to cultivate the land, make drainage 

*Mr. Hans Kellerhals, whose father is Director of the Prison System of Switzer- 


land, recently returned after spending a year studing prison work in America. He 
studied for several months at the Training School. 
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' and, what was the hardest job, to erect the necessary buildings. As 


early as 1896 Witzwil became an independent institution and the num- 
ber of its inmates grew slowly to 250, and during the war time to 400, 
With the more men the work of cultivation could be done more inten- 
sively so that in 1910 the Director could say in his annual report that 
all the land had now been taken in cultivation. That did naturally 
not say that the soil was at this moment in a perfect stand of culture; 
not by any means! After the soft peat ground has been drained once 
it settles down and has to be redrained, a work we are doing at the 
present time. Ways still have to be improved, and in the last few 
years we built a railroad switch which connects the different parts of 
the farm with the main railroad. But this kind of work gives us 
always a way to keep the men busy in winter time. As the prison 
farm is situated between three lakes the climate is very mild and we 
can work outdoors almost all the year round. 

It is always a hard job to find an occupation on rainy days for 
everybody on a prison farm. Many sheds had to be built where the 
men can work on such days. They make brooms, split wood, sort 
potatoes and so on. 

The land has been fertilized very fully throughout the years 
with commercial fertilizers but all the expenses pay themselves back 
by the large amounts of food stuff we harvest every year. In 1921 
we had: 

370 acres of rye; 
110 acres of wheat; 
133 acres of oats; 
300 acres of potatoes; 
200 acres of sugar beets ; 
go acres of vegetables 
1000 acres of hay-land 

On the average we harvest from an acre, 8.5 tons of potatoes, or 
12 tons of sugar beets, or 0.8 tons of wheat. 

In the dairy we keep 164 cows and 330 head of young cattle, 
besides there are about 60 horses, 40 sheep and 600 pigs. During 
the years Witzwil has grown to a small village the center of which 
is the administration building with the two cell wings. Around it are 
grouped the shops, the director’s house, the farm houses, barns, the 
cheese factory and the mill. All over the farm we see more farm 
houses and also little houses for the families of the guards. We have 
a little school house and a teacher just for the officers’ children. 
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The institution has almost no industries which produce for the 
open market. All kinds of shops are established where everything is 
manufactured that is needed on the farm or in the institution. All 
the shops are furnished with the most recent machinery. We keep 
more people in the shops in winter time and store up the products 
for the season where all the hands are needed in the fields. 

In the cheese factory swiss cheese and butter are manufactured 
which we sell on the market. 

All the fuel we need in the institution we have on the farm as 
we cut peat in the summer time, which gives us a very good burning 
material after it is well dried in the sun. The machines are all operat- 
ed by electricity which is bought from the big water-power stations. 

Witzwil has actually 370 prisoners, a rather high number which 
has its cause in the hard times and the unemployment. 

The law says that to the prison farm at Witzwil have to be sent 
first offenders with a term which is not longer than three years. Prac- 
tically we also get men with longer terms and a few recidivists. Be- 
sides these men the work-house prisoners which are sent to the work- 
house by a court decision have to fulfill their punishment at Witzwil. 

Besides that 4 other cantons who find that it is too expensive with 
their small population to operate a prison of their own, send their men 
to us. They pay a small pension ranging from 10 to 30 cents a day 
fora man. It is interesting that these four cantons have an almost 
entirely city and industrial population. 

The men work in summer time from 6.00 to 11.30 a. m. and from 
12.30 to 6.45 p. m. with a recess of 20 minutes at 9.00 a. m. and 3.30 
p.m. For breakfast they receive milk-coffee and potatoes, at noon 
soup and vegetables and for supper soup. Besides that each man re- 
ceives 700 gramm bread a day and at the morning and afternoon 
recess warm milk-coffee is carried to the men in the fields. The 
groups which are working too far away receive the noon meal out in 
the fields where, especially for that, small eating houses have been 
built. 

The men wear a brown suit. To the inmates with responsible 
jobs we give an extra Sunday suit. 

For the lodging of the prisoners we have 150 cells and besides 
that several dormitories for the recidivists. We do not think that 
the men look at the life in the dormitory as a privilege. But they like 
to be three or four together. We have now built a pavilion with 
small rooms for 3—5 men where we put good fellows, fellows who work 
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as leaders or who show that they deserve to be trusted and that they 
can be held responsible. We will try to allow to these men to smoke and 
to give them more freedom on Sunday a thing which has not been 
done yet in Switzerland. 


Switzerland has not all the classification schemes which are work- 
ed out or will be worked out in the United States. Each superintend- 
ent of an institution has to do that himself. 


At Witzwil we go ahead after the following plan: For each 
man who comes on a prison farm there is some kind of a real work 
he can do. If he is young and strong he can do almost everything in 
the fields. If he has been a clerk in the city and has soft hands he 
can be employed in the garden; and if he is an old man or a sickly 
fellow he can be occupied pealing potatoes, sorting grain or with some- 
thing like that. For everybody something can be found. At first we 
do not ask anybody what he would like to do but we tell him what he 
has to do, for a great many of the fellows got into trouble just because 
they had never heard the words “you have to” in their lives. So the 
first few weeks of the stage at the institution becomes a time of 
observation. With that we are in a constant fight with the defenders 
of the solitary confinement who say that a man has to be at least the 
first three months of his stage in the prison in a solitary cell to be 
observed. We say, however, that a man cannot be observed if he is 
surrounded by four walls and by no means can give free current to 
his strength and impulses. Therefore we take him out the first day 
and let him breath the fresh air and then we see what he does. It 
gives more work to the officials for they have to go constantly around 
and see the men but this is well worth while. After a man has shown 
for about a month what he really is and if he wants a change he can 
apply for work in a shop or in a barn or for a team of horses to drive, 
for the job in whichever he may think that he fits best. 


At first the men naturally work with guards, the guard being a 
kind of foreman who shall be the first man on the job. He is not 
supposed to loaf around, he works. We have for ten men a guard. 
The number may seem high but if an officer works he earns his salary 
back for the state. Gradually the trustworthy men work alone and 
a great many look at it as a high privilege if they get a team or if 
they are employed in the cow barn. They can start to talk about 
“my horses, or my cows” and the thought of possessing something 
and having to care for it, is a great thing in a prison. 
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In such a way we try to classify the individuals practically after 
their abilities. We may sometimes be wrong but no theory has yet 
arrived which is able to tell what is behind the different individuals. 

We regulate most of the discipline through changes in work and 
taking away privileges. As far as the escapes are concerned the 
annual report of 1921 shows for instance that we had 7 in that year 
all of the men, with the exception of one, have been brought back. 
As the institution is only about 40 miles from the French border 
escapes to that country are comparatively easy. 

The objection is true that not all the men are going back to 
work on a farm after they are released. But we must not forget 
that the men have an average sentence of about 11 months and in 
such a time they are not able to learn a trade. We think that the main 
thing is to keep the men busy and not only to keep them busy but to 
have them work, for most of the men have lost the sense of work and 
whoever can help them to regain it does a fine thing. We strongly 
advocate the teaching of trades in juvenile institutions; yet saying that 
farming has to be regarded as a trade and deserves as much attention 
as any other. For it is not at all necessary that through the education 
in penal institutions we try to take men away from the country and 
have them make more numerous the number of mediocre working men 
in the cities. 

Any prisoner who wants to go to school can do so one after- 
noon a week. There he especially learns languages. We don’t have 
to teach to our men the R’s as we very seldom get an illiterate. 

On Sunday we have church services held by visiting ministers. 
We have often stereoscope pictures and lectures by outside people. 
As the Swiss are not yet as great movie fans as the Americans we don’t 
feel the need of having moving pictures. We do not have a band 
either but a very nice inmate chorus of which all the other prisoners 
are very proud. The biggest incidents of the year are always Christ- 
mas and Easter. We try to give to the men at these days as fine a 
time as possible and an especially good meal which they appreciate 
most. 

Smoking is not allowed in the institution. ‘The men who chew 
get chewing tobacco and the others instead of that chocolate. 

All the men are sentenced with a definitive sentence. The can- 
ton of Berne only allows parole for punishment which last longer than 
a year. For that reason there are only a few parole cases in our in- 
stitution. Before a man is released we try to find him a job. But 
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very often a fellow starting from a prison wants to make his way 
himself and does not want to be helped any more. He rather wilj 
appreciate a help a few weeks afterwards when he has spent his money 
and has had his first disappointment. To help these men we operate 
on an edge of the grounds a colony for released prisoners or unemploy- 
ed men “tramps.” Here any man who is fit to work can go and stay 
for a longer or shorter time. We have sometimes 20, sometimes 49 
men depending upon the seasons and the working conditions. The 
men are fed and clothed and receive a small wage. Many a man 
could go there before he got again in trouble and keep by that means 
away from the court. These fellows always will tell you that they 
feel when trouble is coming like an approaching sickness and if they 
still have the energy to go to such a place they can keep out of it. 

As we do not give wages in the institution we try to support 
the families of inmates, who show by their effort during or after the 
imprisonment their wish to make good, with farm products. We 
are constantly in touch with many of our former prisoners, and seeing 
the success of the released ones gives to the officials every day the 
desire to try and help the actual prisoners even if they sometimes 
disappoint. 

It is this success which the outsider does not see so easily and 
which he perhaps does not appreciate enough. What he likes to see is 
a success on the financial side of the farm. 

The prison farm is entirely self sustaining. The necessary 
funds are provided through the selling of farm products. 

We sold in 1921 on the open market for 

186 849 francs potatoes, 

76 898 francs hay, 

169 ooo francs sugar beets, 
139 524 francs wheat and rye 
67 079 francs beef 

87 260 francs pork 

17 029 francs straw 

Everything is paid directly to the prison farm and the money 
stays in the state. bank on its account. Monthly the accounts are re- 
vised by a prison commissioner and the state accountant revises the 
books. 

The money earned is spent for the daily expenses, the payment 
of the salaries and moreover for the payment of the interest of all 
the capital invested in the farm. This interest makes at the present 
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time about 110 000 francs which is more than 10% of the primary 
amount in the institution invested capital. As state institutions are 
not exempt from paying taxes we also have to pay those. 

In 1921 Witzwil made over these sums a surplus of 111 846. 
This money is by an act of the legislature put in a special reserve 
which will be used for the construction of a modern prison for crim- 
inals at Witzwil. 

_ A law which was passed by the legislature of the canton of 
Berne says that the canton is going to build a new prison for all of 
its criminally sentenced men. This new institution is supposed to 
be run after the progressive prison plan. All the men would enter 
first the closed prison and be examined there by the institution 
staff. This would be something like a cleaning house. Men 
with short terms would automatically be transferred to the open 
prison in the first days. Long termers would be held back 
in the closed prison and worked in the shops, where by their effort they 
could show themselves trustworthy to be taken outside. As the wall 
enclosed a large area of garden land the men can work first in the 
enclosed gardens and afterwards only in the open fields. As the law 
gives to the superintendent the power to transfer the men he can con- 
stantly shift one man from one place to the other and he would easily 
be able to handle the discipline through this shifting. In the shops 
we would try to put industries for which we can raise the raw products 
on the farm, as for instance straw for hats, broom corn for brooms 
and so on. 

We have to fight to get the indeterminate sentence in order to 
follow the prisoners also after their release, by a good pardon system. 
We are against the short sentences of 3 to 6 months which are very 
much in use in our courts, advocating rather to give to the man one 
more chance but if he has to be punished to punish him hard. 

Agriculture will be the foundation of the Witzwil prison system, 
but by no means the only occupation. Any man who wants to 
work in a shop will have the chance, for such a farm is like a little 
village where every trade is needed, where more shops of much dif- 
ferent variety have to be established than in an industrial institution. 

It is not so easy to let the men work outside but the man who 
runs the prison has to believe in his system thoroughly. As long as 
we keep a man always in his cell and never let him step outside before 
he is released he never can get accustomed to the free life. He is 
at the end of his term like a child who during all his adolescence has 
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been watched closely and whenever he gave free sway to his im 
was punished. He never will make his way in the later life, he almog 
necessarily gets in trouble. 

Yet if a great many people say that we violate our principles by 
building a wall around the new prison they are wrong. For we cer. 
tainly are not going to hold a man longer behind the wall than we haye 
to. But as long as he does not want to stay, as we know that he 
will escape at the first opportunity we prefer to keep him behind a 
wall rather than to watch him with guns and dogs out in the field 
It is taking away the good effect of any prison farm as soon as the 
armed guard stands behind his men like a watch dog. 

We might also instead of building the stone wall erect an unseen 
one like several American states do in their laws. They give to the 
men sentences up to two year for escaping. We cannot agree with 
this theory saying that the court sends us the men to hold them safe. 
And we only want to accustom all as quickly as possible to freedom 
with its laws and regulations which have to be observed by any good 
citizen. 

Is there a difference between the American and our idea? We 
do not think so. We always gladly remember Mr. Amos Butler’s 
reply to the question if a wall ought to be built around a prison. He 
said: “It depends almost entirely upon the man who is going to run 
the place afterwards and the way he thinks he can run it best.” 

There are many ways leading to a good end. All over the 
world the people, working in penology are still trying and I shall say 
they are trying hard to find the best way to bring back to the com- 
munity the inmates of their institutions as able members of society. 
It is a great search for a big result. Let us all hope that somebody 
soon will find it. 

Witzwil, January 17th, 1923 





The seventeenth session of the Summer 
School for Teachers of Backward or Mentall 
Deficient Children will be held from July 16 
to August 24th. As students will live at the 
Training School the number will be limited to 
sixty. The tuition fee is one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 
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“A Kitchen Project” 


As worked out by ‘“‘The Ungraded Room’”’ 
Concordia City School, Concordia, Kansas 


Myrtle E. Miller, Teacher 


Beginning with a word of introduction, our room contained a 
group of nineteen pupils, sixteen boys and three girls. Chronolog- 
ically, they ranged from eight to seventeen years and mentally from 
four and one half to ten. 


Since the work was begun in the school only last fall, I did not 
wish to make too radical a departure from the regular routine. Our 
program called for academic work from nine o'clock until fifteen min- 
utes of three, thus giving us really only one hour for industrial work. 
The industrial work consisted of Wood work, furniture repairing, chair 
caneing, brush making, some rug work, raffia, sewing and cooking. 


In the early fall we began making plans that near the Christmas 


season we would have a Bazaar. We did have our Bazaar and re- 
ceived a nice sum. Soon after the Christmas vacation we began dis- 
cussing what we needed most for our room, so anxious were we to 
spend our money. 


Many were the suggestions but all would benefit only a small 
portion of the group. Finally I suggested, “I know of something we 
can use our money for that both the boys and girls will enjoy.” My 
answer to their queries was, “Fix us a real kitchen.” How anxious 
they were to begin! 

A room for the kitchen was available. It was an unused room 
save as a store room for old May-poles, Valentine boxes and the like. 

The boys first cleared this out, then a coat of alabastine in a 
tan shade was applied to the walls, the older boys taking turns in doing 
this. Oral language talks helped in planning what needed to be done. 

Eight chairs were found, all in need of repair, a table with a 
seating capacity for eight, a small table was converted into a serving 
table, two large boxes were made into a cupboard by the addition of 
shelves and a small table was entirely made. Four rugs made of 
burlap designed with colored roving were completed by the smaller 
boys. 
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Match-scratchers, towel racks and picture frames were likewise 
made. All the furniture was painted the same shade as the walls and 
designed in green, salmon and blue. 


The girls made one table cloth, twelve napkins, runner for the 
serving table, curtains for the windows and cupboard, hemmed and de- 
signed dish towels, made holders, and each girl made her own cap and 
apron. 


The money from our bazaar was used in buying dishes and cook- 
ing utensils. Wishing to be as self-supporting as possible, we found 
a way by which we could complete our supply of cooking utensils, 
A magazine article informed us that by selling packages of 
garden seeds we would receive as a premium, several pieces of kitchen ° 
ware. We accordingly sent for the seeds, sold them and received 
our premium. 


When our industrial work had been completed, we had a formal 
opening of the new kitchen, we did this by serving tea to the members 
of the Parent-Teachers Association and I at that time gave a short 
talk, merely describing our project. 


I feel I am safe in saying we have gained things in the working 
out of this project that we covld never have gained otherwise. The 
- boys and girls discovered that they were capable of making usable 
worth while things and saw them really put to immediate use. 


In planning the menu for the cooking lessons, we were aided by 
the school nurse. The girls all came from the homes very unsanitary 
so I felt our lessons in food preparation, table setting and general care 
of the kitchen were very worth while ones. As a group our 
lunches togehter gave me an opportunity to stress table manners, 
cleanliness of hands and face, use of tooth brush after meals 
and last but not least helped to bring about a kindlier feeling be- 
tween and among the pupils. 

In the correlation of industrial and academic work we found 
ample opportunity. For spelling we made a list of the articles made 
and materials used in the making, such as; table, chair, paint, 
brush, etc. When a child completed any article he wrote as a language 
lesson a short composition, in many cases they could only write three 
or four lines. The corrected copy re-written was a writing lesson 
and then when finished was read before the room as a reading lesson. 
The smaller pupils especially liked to stand by their work and then 
read what they had written about it. 
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The purchasing of the dishes, measuring of cloth, cost of paint, 
etc., gave us many arithmetic problems. In art work several food 
charts, health posters and recipe books were made. 


In conclusion I wish to add that this project as well as other 
smaller projects which we have undertaken during the year has given 
these opportunities to the children. A chance for creative activity 
thus bringing out the individual ingenuity and ability, and because of 
this they have been happier. 


Because each one had an assigned task and it must be completed, 
they learned the joy of sharing the responsibility of the place—in 
other words each one came to feel—“He belonged.” 





A pleasant reminder of the class of 1921 came in the way of a 
gift, for the vacation fund, from several of the members of that class. 





In a recent letter Dr. C. T. Jones, now superintendent of the 
Wyoming State Training School, Lander, Wyoming, announces that 
they are conducting a Summer School for teachers of backward and 
defective children during the month of August. Courses are offered 
in Practice Teaching, Methods and Handwork, Mental Testing and 
Child Hygiene. The University of Wyoming is offering credit for this 
work. Knowing Dr. Jones and the strong staff that he has secured 
we are certain of the value of the work that will be done. It is a 
forward step of another Institution to meet the needs of the State. 





As usual there will be no issue of the Bulletin during the months 


of July and August. 





Do you subscribe to “The Training School Bulletin?’ It is one 
dollar a year—ten numbers. We should like to send it to you 
regularly for nothing but, frankly, we just can’t afford it. But a 
dollar wili bring it. 
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Methods Used in Teaching Band Music 
By Hugh Kelly 


The importance of Band and Orchestral training in public 
schools and colleges is now universally recognized, and the training 
is carried on as an adjunct to the other educational work. 


For a: great many years this form of training has been carried 
on at The Training School with excellent results, and is a regular 
branch of the school curriculum. 


Band instrumental training, judiciously carried on is decidedly 
beneficial, both physically and mentally to children of both sexes, 
By strengthing weak lungs, and increasing the breathing capacity, 
it is helpful in preventing pulmonary diseases. It also helps to keep 
the pupil physically fit by bringing into play the abdominal, and other 
muscles of the body. 


Mentally it calls forth the pupil’s best effort in memory, per- 
ception, coordination, and judgment, bringing into daily use his 
knowledge of reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. By teaching 
him the value of team work, it helps him to be unselfish, to subordinate 
selfish desires to shine to the detriment of his fellows. It also teaches 
the: pupil to be careful and correct, and adds to his self-respect, and 
importance in the community. 


The steps in teaching band instruments are slow, and quite a 
good deal of development and preparation are necessary before a pupil 
can play in the band. 


After long and profitable experience in the training of both 
normal and defective children, we have passed the stage of experi- 
ment and can now state, after a very brief test, whether the pupil can 
successfully be taught to play a band instrument. Contrary to the 
somewhat prevalent opinion that’ feeble-minded children are especial- 
ly gifted in music, and receptive to musical training, I would say that 
they do not appear so to me. They are no more especially suited 
to musical training than to any other form of training. There is, of 
course, the exceptional case of the pupil who is uncommonly gifted 
with the so called “ear for music.” He is quick at picking up and 
memorizing tunes and generally has a good sense of rhythm and a 
natural fondness for music and all things musical. 
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The band pupils learn to play by reading and counting the time 
in the same manner as normal persons do. Fractional values are 
most difficult for them to understand, and there are few pupils who 
can understand and read fractional values correctly without assistance, 
unless the combination is very simple. They can, however, play 
combinations of such notes from having had the same or similar 
combinations previously. This is a memory feat and not accomplish- 
ed through understanding and judgment, and furnishes one reason 
why a feeble-minded person, although he may be able to perform 
surprisingly well under the direction of a teacher, can never become 
an independent musician, nor take up music as a livelihood. Feeble- 
minded children can not readily memorize musical terms, signs, or 
tempo marks successfully nor use them in playing. This requires 
memory, understanding and judgment. 

The method I use in this work is an application of the general 
system of teaching each instrument, curtailed and simplified as far as 
possible to come well within the pupil’s understanding and ability. 

What is said applies equally well to all the members of the brass 
wind family of instrument, that is, the Altos, Tenors, Trombones, 
Baritones and so forth, but we shall for the sake of convenience, refer 
to the cornet as the type. Almost everyone knows what a cornet is 
like. It has three keys or valves and is played by blowing through a 
mouthpiece and pressing down one or more of the keys. Before 
attempting to explain the steps in teaching the children to play the 
cornet, it will be necessary to go a little into the matter of tone 
production. The tone is produced by sound waves resulting from the 
air being forced from the lungs, and set into vibration in passing over 
the lips. These vibrations are communicated to the air column in 
the cornet resulting in sound waves and sound. The more rapid the 
vibrations, the higher will be the pitch of the tone and vice versa. 
High tones are produced on the cornet by shortening the vibrating 
surface of the lips and increasing its tension and low tones by length- 
ening the vibrating surface of the lips and relaxing its tension. What 
the strings are to the violin and the vocal chords to the singer, the hu- 
man lips are to the cornetist and the same principle which governs one 
applies to the others. No agency for tone production is as delicate as 
the lips and for this reason the cornetist is greatly handicapped. The 
pupil must first develop, and gain control of the muscles that govern 
the tension of the lips before he can hope to perform on the cornet with 
— of success; and this will require months if not years of 
work. 
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We have found that an individual lesson period of 15 minutes for 
each pupil with later on in the day, half an hour’s supervised practice 
is sufficient for both teacher and pupil and brings good results. A 
distinct advantage in this work is the fact that most boys and some 
girls are keenly interested in playing in the band and this incentive 
is constantly before them. When they learn to play they have ac. 
complished something very definite. Something that keeps them con- 
tinually in the spotlight, so with our pupils interested the battle is half 
won. 

When a new pupil is selected for trial in band I get the following 
information about him—His age, physical and mental. (Binet) 
Whether or not he can sing, whistle, or play the harmonica, in short 
if he is musical. If he is rhythmical. I can tell this from observing 
him in physical culture classes. 

If he can read, write and count, what condition his front teeth 
are in. The teeth act as a support to the lips in playing and if any 
teeth are missing, or protrude it makes a difference in selecting the 
instrument he is to play. 

In selecting the instrument for the pupil, we take into considera- 
tion in a general way, his preference in the matter, his mental age, 
his sense of rhythm, his physique and the formation of his lips and 
teeth. His mental age tells us at once of his possibilities. His 
physique must be at least fairly good if he is to play one of the larger 
instruments. If he can sing, whistle or play the mouth harmonica 
he is musical. He must be rhythmetical to play in band. He must 
be able to keep in time with the other instruments and not lag behind 
nor go too fast, as the player without rhythm is apt to do. Rhythm 
can only be cultivated to a certain extent and the player without it is 
handicapped. If he can read and write, even a little, it helps in his 
training because some of the work he will do will consist of copying 
on the blackboard and on music paper, the notes of the scales and 
their fingerings. 

We have now found out the pupils mental age, the condition of 
his teeth and that he can whistle “Peggy O’Neill” and is fairly 
rhythmical and wants to play either the cornet or the snare drum. 
A cornet is selected for his initial effort. 

Lesson I—-He is shown the correct way to hold the instrument 
and is briefly told what the valve keys, water key, tuning slides and 
mouthpiece are for. He is told to be extremely careful in handling 
it so as not to let it fall or get dented against any hard surface. He 
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feels already that this cornet is his own particular property and prom- 
jses to be very careful. Next he is shown how to place his fingers 
on the keys, to stretch his lips tightly across the edge of the teeth 
forming a kind of double reed and without puffing out his checks to 
blow gently against the lips and produce a musical sound. He 
learns this chiefly from imitation. 

Lesson II—A repetition of the first lesson. The pupil practices 
holding his instrument, shaping his lips correctly and blowing some 
rather unmusical squawks on it. 

Lesson III—At the third lesson if he is to succeed at all he will 
be able to play three or four tones and can be trusted to hold his cornet 
carefully. The muscles of his lips and cheecks must be developed 
before he can play to any extent, his breath control is very poor. He 
cannot sustain a tone for very long. So we begin to teach him the 
gymnastics of cornet playing, easy drills to develop his lips, his breath- 
ing, his tone and so forth. This development is accomplished through 
the daily practice for months of sustained tones. Another drill con- 
sists in the playing of two tones of the same harmonic series by pass- 
ing slowly from the one tone to the other, contracting the lips for the 
highest of the two tones and relaxing them for the lower tones, so 
that there is a continually contracting and relaxing of the muscles 
of the lips. This has a wonderful effect in developing the lips for 
cornet playing, and is beneficial to pupils with weak mouths. 

Lesson IV—The pupil learns the number of lines and spaces 
on the staff which is the first line, Ist space, 2nd line, 2nd space and 
soon. To distinguish a high note from a low, and that is enough 
for our present purpose. He has enough to contend with in holding, 
fingering and blowing his cornet without bothering about the reading 
of notes for he knows when they are high or low on the staff, and to 
contract or relax his lips in order to play them, so we just give him 
a little at a time. He plays his exercises either from the blackboard 
or from sheets of cardboard upon which the lines are ruled, and the 
exercises printed with a pen and ink. 

Subsequent lessons—As he progresses and becomes more capa- 
ble in playing the drills; he is given short easy solos to play, such as 
“America,” “Home Sweet Home,” and “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 

by way of encouragement. The fingering is marked down below each 
note, for he has not yet been asked to learn and memorize the finger- 
ing of the notes. When we think he has progressed well enough to 
learn more about notes, and how to finger them, their duration and so 
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forth, without giving him too much to do at one time, he is given a 
short easy exercise to copy on the blackboard in which is set down 
the notes C, G and C which are fingered on the cornet alike, but which 
occupy different positions on the staff as we know, then E and A 
also fingered alike and then D, E, and B which are fingered differ. 
ently and are the remaining notes that complete the scale of ¢ 
(Major). Similar short cuts are possible in the other scales. I find 
that the pupil can learn the fingering and positions of the notes on the 
staff much quicker in this way than by learning the notes as they 
occur in rotation in the scale form. 

When a pupil learns the notes in scale form he can in most 
cases only repeat and ‘play them that way and cannot distinguish 
them as they occur for instance in a tune, all scattered about helter 
skelter. When he has acquired a fair tone and ease in playing, can 
read and finger correctly at least 4 scales, knows how to count time 
and the duration of a whole note and % note, % note etc., he is ready 
to take up his first band selection. This is usually an easy piece or 
a part especially written for him. Subsequent studies consist in the 
practice of technical studies simplified and applied to suit him and 
daily drills are kept up for about two years supplemented by solos 
with piano accompaniment. Most children like to play solos and this 
is a good incentive to keep them interested and develop their abilities, 
The cornet and other sections of the band are divided into solo parts 
and Ist, 2nd and 3rd parts according to the abilities of the performers. 
So a beginner starts by learning to play the 3rd parts which are the 
easiest and graduates 3rd to 2nd and so on until he can play the solo 
parts if his progress so enables him. It is not only necessary to get 
the pupils to the point where they can play the parts for the instru- 
ments creditable in band but to give them as much of a correct musical 
foundation as possible. 

The study of the other band instruments is directed also by easy 
stages and by short cuts when possible and by adapting the lesson to 
suit the pupil. 

Good results can only be had through systematic and minutely 
thorough individual training, by knowing what we. are aiming at, and 
the shortest easiest and best way to accomplish our object. Patience, 
encouragement and judicious praise are essential to success. 

Difficult things are very discouraging to the feeble-minded, and 
what appears very simple to us is very often most difficult to them. 
Therefore by simplifying the instruction as far as possible, forseeing 
difficulties ahead, and preparing the pupil to meet them, we can 
accomplish a good deal. 
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